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THE NEW YEAR 


Or trade relations with other countries continued to develop in a 
favourable direction during 1935. The surplus in our trade balance 
did not, indeed, reach the same level as in the preceding years owing to 
the fall in the price of timber, the chief article exported by the country. On 
the other hand, however, the volume of foreign trade exceeded the volume 
prior to the depression for the first time, which is all the more noteworthy 
as the barriers obstructing international trade that had been raised during 
the crisis, still remain in all essential respects. This favourable result of the 
country’s foreign trade should be ascribed to a great extent to the absence 
of obstructive restrictions in Finland and the maintenance of a stable value 
between Finnish marks and sterling. 


Against the background of last year’s progress we can look forward 
with confidence to the result of this year’s activity, too. The bright pro- 
spects for the future are dimmed, however, to a marked degree by the fact 
that hopes cannot yet be entertained of a more extensive improvement in 
world trade and a consequent rise in general prosperity. Until stable relations 
ate achieved between the principal currencies of the world, it will not be 
possible to remove the obstacles that impede such an improvement, for the 
majority of the restrictions that burden trade between different countries, 
were introduced with a view to protecting the currency. As it does not 
seem likely that a definite stabilisation of the foreign exchanges can be 
achieved, at any rate in the near future, efforts should be directed chiefly 
to solving the stabilisation problem temporarily, for even such a temporary 
solution would tend to inspire the hope that a brighter day for economic 
relations between nations was dawning. 


ALEXANDER FREY 




















THE POSITION OF DIFFERENT TRADES IN 
THE NATIONAL ECONOMY OF FINLAND 


A STATISTICAL INVESTIGATION 


By LEO HARMAJA, PH.D. 


| he industrialisation of trade in different countries that became very 

apparent particularly during the 19th century, extended its influence 
to Finland, too. Our former leading trade, agriculture, has lost its relative 
importance to a great extent in spite of development in many respects, and 

The development at the same time the position of other trades has improved appreciably. 

of the proportion a « : : . 

of different trades This is a well-known fact. But the question as to the way in which the 

in the whole na- a ‘ e . ° 

tional economy of position of different trades has altered in the national economy of Finland 

Finland can be il- ° : . : : 

lustrated by sta-and as to their mutual relationship during recent years, is one that has to 

tistical materials . . : — : : : 

of various kinds. be examined in the light of the latest statistical materials in order to obtain 


a clear idea. 


When the population of the country was classified according to trades 
in 1865, agriculture and its subsidiary trades represented almost 80 per cent 
of the total population. Industry still played a relatively small part in 
comparison, as those engaged in it were estimated at only 4.9 per cent of 

the population. And the classes of commerce and transport were quite 
The population — A aa : P 
statistics divided insignificant, only 1.6 per cent of the population being referred to them. 


according to trades 


paige: goon At that time, therefore, there could be no doubt whatever of the predominat- 


turehasconstantly ing position of agriculture in the national economy of Finland and of the 
grown weaker, 


while the part comparatively small importance of other trades. If we examine the cor- 
played by = in- 


pp arg responding statistical data at later dates, we find that the position of agrti- 
grown larger. culture grew constantly weaker, while the importance of other trades, 
industry, commerce and transport, increased in a corresponding degree. 

At the end of last century those engaged in the former leading trade still 

represented fully */; of the total population. The industrial population 

had already grown to 10.6 per cent, so that its proportion had been doubled 

in the meantime. But the number of people engaged in commerce and 

transport had increased even more, their proportion having been trebled 


during the same period. 
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The same tendency has continued during the present century, although 
at first, before the war, rather more slowly. It has been calculated that in 
1930 slightly over 2 million people or barely 60 per cent of the total popula- 
tion were engaged in agriculture. This figure must, however, be regarded 
as too high in some respects. The */; of the population of Finland that 
were referred to agriculture by the statistics for that year, were in reality 
not exclusively occupied in that trade, for a considerable part of this class... sie 
of the population earned its income and still earns it from other sources, cultural population 


represented almost 


chiefly by work in industry, commerce and transport. In the north and 8% of the to- 


tal population of 


east of Finland, especially, timber felling and floating provide the rural oe 
population with an appreciable additional income, in comparison with which ~ 
their own plots of land and their cultivation frequently become a secondary 
consideration, as is natural owing to the poorness of the soil and other cau- 
ses. At the same time there are cases in which a farm or cultivated plot 
becomes an appreciable additional source of income for a family earning 
its main income from other sources or — by produce from a farm being 
obtained for household use — more correctly a reduction of expenditure 
in money. Such cases are, however, probably far less numerous than the 
former, in which a family classed as belonging to agriculture earns an ap- 
preciable part of its income from other sources. 
In 1880 the industrial population constituted only 6.6 per cent of thein is6s the in- 


dustrial popula- 


total population. This figure has since risen very constantly, so that in thetion dia not re- 


present even 5%o 


Statistics for 1930 it amounts to 16.8 per cent or slightly over 2/, of the of the total popu- 
total population. In the course of 50 years, therefore, the proportion has Mut tro, 
been increased 21/, times. Compared with the proportions for the agri- 
cultural population, these figures move in the opposite direction. 
The relative increase has been still greater in commerce, the proportion 
of which grew from 1.0 per cent to 4.3 per cent during these decades or 
more than fourfold. In an absolute sense, however, these figures are com- 
paratively small. In 1930 commerce in Finland only provided occupation 
for slightly more than 145,000 people. The number of people engaged in 
this trade now exceeds the total number of people working on transport... oo. 
The number of the latter was, however, still twice as large as the formercommerce and 


transport repre 


in 1880. Other spheres of occupation, including, e.g., public work, the sented 16% of 


the population of 


liberal professions and some other small classes, must be omitted in this gg ln 
connection, because such details obscure the general view of the development. % in 1930. 

The above figures include, besides those actually following a trade, the ‘ 
membets of their families, too, in the different branches of trade, provided 


they have no trade of their own, i.e., principally their wives and children. 
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Of course, the work of a housewife also represents an occupation — this, 
by the way, constitutes a very large class — but in the statistics of population 
household work is not specified as a separate occupation. 

If we only take into account the actual population engaged in trades, 
which amounts to 1.7 million people, i.e., almost half of the total population, 
according to the statistics for 1930, the classification according to the different 
trades is altered to some extent. In that case the number of those engaged 

If the population in agriculture is reduced to 1.1 million, while on the contrary their relative 

engaged in trade - ® ° ° 

ts alone | — in- proportion grows slightly, to 64.6 per cent; the proportion of industry falls 

proportion of agri- off a trifle, to 14.7 per cent. The figure for the class of transport also drops, 

culture amoun = - . 

to 65 % in 1930,tO 3.0 per cent, while the proportion for commerce grows slightly, to 4.5 

pr percent Aig per cent. If the classification is carried out in this manner, a new class has 

Se be added, domestic service, which was distributed above among different 
branches of trade. — People without any actual occupation, such as people 
of independent means, people in receipt of pensions, inmates of public in- 
stitutions, and people of unknown occupation are not included among those 
engaged in trades. In regard to members of families it may be mentioned 
that of all those engaged in trades in that year no less than 40.8 per cent 
were women, whereas formerly the corresponding figure was appreciably 
less. Women were especially numerously represented in the class of domestic 
service, viz., 96.6 per cent. Men have been employed on a very small scale 
in Finland in domestic service. Proportionately the smallest number of 
women were employed in transport, in which they only amounted to 4/, 


of the total. This sphere of work has thus been reserved principally for men. 


From the foregoing it is in any case evident that, as regards the number 
The position of m PA ‘ ° 
different trades in Of people employed, agriculture is still undoubtedly the most important of 
the national eco- P : : 
nomy can also be Our trades, although its proportion has been greatly reduced in the course 
examined in the P eo: : : : 
light of their of time. But the position of the different trades in the national economy should 
yield. : : : — 
not be examined solely in accordance with the data of the trade statistics, 
for from the economic point of view it is of the utmost importance to con- 
sider the yield of the various trades. In this respect it is only possible to 
consider such spheres of work in which material commodities, in the narrower 
sense of the expression, are produced; the present investigation, therefore, 
only embraces agriculture and industrial production. Consequently such 
spheres of work, the object of which is to transport commodities from one 
place to another or from one owner to another, as well as people engaged 
in trade, who create the conditions of production and exchange, are excluded 


from this examination. Undoubtedly, these, too, influence the total yield 
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in a very high degree.’ fIt is, however, impossible to determine, what propor- 
tion of the value of the different commodities that are intended to satisfy 
the requirements of the population by means of consumption, should rightly 
be referred to work performed in transport, commerce, the liberal profes- 
sions etc. Under these circumstances and by no means on account of under- 
estimating the economic importance of these spheres of labour the values 
they create are not taken into consideration. 
With regard to those branches of production that have to be considered 
it must be said in regard to agriculture that the annual harvest has already 
been estimated in the official statistics of late at over 5,000 million marks 
in value. This occurred for the first time in 1925 and later in 1932—34. 
In the latter year the amount was higher than it had ever been before and 
represented close on 5,700 million marks. The corresponding figure for 
cattlebreeding amounted to almost the same value in 1934; according to the 
calculations of the Statistical Office of the Board of Agriculture it was 
estimated at 5,200 million marks. This amount cannot, however, be added 
as it stands to the former amount, as appreciable deductions must be made a. 2 
from the gross value of agricultural production in order to avoid including ture has been es- 
the same amounts twice, before the total nett yield is obtained. A very gO 
considerable part of the harvest, as much as slightly over half, was used as a oe 
cattlefood; for 1934 this part was estimated at over 3,500 million marks and _ half was sold. 
for the previous year at a still higher value, over 3,700 millions. The value 
of the seed used for sowing purposes, the value of the milk consumed by 
calves, the valve of the labour of horses carried out in agriculture, and many 
other items must likewise be taken into account. After making such deduc- 
tions a total net yield from agriculture of slightly over 6,000 million marks 
is obtained for 1934 according to the calculations of the Statistical Office 
of the Board of Agriculture. For the previous year the corresponding figure 
was considerably lower or 5,400 millions. From the results obtained in 
examining the profits of agriculture it can be established that about half of 
the yield of farms was consumed directly in supplying the producers’ own 
requirements; the other half, which is rather larger, was sold. These two 
amounts would thus amount for 1934 to approximately 3,000 millions, the 
value of producers’ own consumption being slightly below this amount 
and the value of the produce sold slightly above it. 


Owing to the fluctuations in general trade conditions during the last 
few years the yield of industry has varied very much. Its gross value in 
1928 was estimated at as much as 13,700 million marks, but fell off appreci- 
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ably in the next few years, so that in 1931 it only amounted to slightly over 
9,000 millions. Since then industrial production has been marked by an 
advance: its value in 1933 was estimated at 10,800 million marks and in 
the following year at 13,100 millions. These figures include the value of 
the raw materials used, as a rule slightly over half of the value of production. 
The value of in- The actual value of manufacture thus amounts, according to the industrial 


dustrial produc- 


tion after deduct- statistics, to about 47 per cent of the value of production, though it varies 
ing the value of 


raw materials has slightly from year to year. Of the gross value of production in 1928, there- 
also been about 


— — fore, 6,250 million marks remained over in value of manufacture. In the 
years. following years there was a great falling off, so that the value in 1931 was 
even estimated at slightly below 4,500 millions. But subsequently an ap- 
preciable rise occurred: in 1933 the value amounted to over 5,200 millions, 
in 1934 to over 6,100 millions. The value that industrial production has 
reached must in itself be considered comparatively high, and even over- 
whelming, if we consider that in 1933 it only required 140,000 and in 1934 
not quite 162,000 workpeople. 

What is the explanation of this fact? 

In trying to find an answer to this question special attention must be 
paid to the official figures indicating, to what extent these trades employed 
mechanical power in addition to manual labour. In 1933 the power developed 
by primary motors in industry represented almost 825,000 effective HP. 
In 1934 the corresponding figure was rather larger, or close on 838,000 HP. 
This is equal to almost 6 HP per workman. But at the same time people 
engaged in agriculture calculated on barely 1 horse per 3 labourers. If we 
add the mechanical power employed in agriculture, the power is a little 
more than doubled. Notwithstanding this, we do not obtain more than 
barely 2/, HP per labourer, a figure that represents approximately 1/,, of 
the corresponding figure for industrial labourers. It is obvious, of course, 

The fact that in- that in labour performed exclusively by human power the result will be 


ton has reached much smaller than when it is possible to employ mechanical power. In 
7 a aon addition we must consider the imposing mechanical apparatus employed 
in spite of thecom- particularly by big industry in its production, in comparison with which 
Souler st suo agricultural machinery is, naturally, insignificant. Thus the industrial popul- 
fnduatry  willising ation has, in spite of being numerically smaller, at times achieved an even 
paged meena larger yield than agriculture, thanks to its utilising commodities produced 
Sint team ago: earlier, capital, on such a large scale. This, however, has in comparison 


= with the large number of productive enterprises, been of comparatively 
small importance in agriculture in which in the course of centuries large 
amounts of capital have been invested in clearing fields, breeding cattle, 
erecting buildings etc. 
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The fact that agriculture, nevertheless, represents an appreciable amount 
of capital in Finland, is shown by the Statistics concerning the income and po agg ag 
property tax. For 1931, it is true, farmers paid income tax only on a total a 
income of 2,100 million marks, an amount that did not exceed the correspond- wer thee thn 
ing figure for employees in Government and Municipal service or for people 
employed in commerce and industry or even for all those persons that are 
taxed under the appellation of workpeople. The total incomes of private 
owners of industrial enterprises, merchants and shipping people also amounted 
to a lower figure. It should be noted, however, in this connection that the 
large industrial undertakings are generally in the form of limited companies. 
In regard to the property taxed, on the contrary, farmers represent a class 
that owns very considerable assets, according to the taxation of property 
for 1931 14,700 million marks. The corresponding figure for industrial 
companies was only 7,000 million marks. On such property, however, they 
paid over 8 times more in property tax than farmers on double the assets, 
which was, of course, due to the rapid progression of the graduated scale 
of taxation. 


In the above remarks forestry has not been referred to especially. But it rhe forestry sta- 
: : . tistics show that 
has scarcely been engaged in at all as a separate trade, as it has been combined the forests have 


: . : . : rovided timber 
with agriculture or with those branches of industry that use timber as a raw jn recent years for 


material. With regard to the value of the consumption of timber in different tien" inheke ‘ar. 
years the Forest Research Institute has made some calculations for this =" 
investigation. These indicate that such sums varied very much, particularly 
as regards the consumption of timber in industry and exports of unmanu- 
factured wood; trade conditions have, naturally, exercised a considerable 
influence both on the quantity of timber and its value. In 1927 the value 
of the consumption of timber in Finland was estimated at 4,100 millions 
marks, whereas the corresponding figure in 1933 only amounted to slightly 
over 2,700 millions. In the following year it certainly amounted to over 
3,000 millions, and it can scarcely be wrong to assert that the average for 
several years is round about this value. 
With regard to such production as cannot be referred to any special 
branch of trade, it should be noted that values amounting to thousands of 


“11: . The total value of 
millions of marks are also created annually in the homes of the people by household work 


‘ . performed in the 
cattying out productive labour of many kinds. Such labour has been per-homes of _ the 


™ . ‘ - . - rs . people is estimat- 

formed principally in connection with agriculture, but also in connection ed at about 3,500 
. . . million marks. 

with other trades. If we estimate the work done annually in the household , 

at about 3,500 million marks, calculated at usual rates of wages, the additional 


value that different commodities would thereby receive from the point of 
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view of consumption, would naturally amount to a very appreciable sum. 
These amounts cannot, however, be taken into consideration here, as in the 
case of the increase in value by means of transport, commerce, public work etc. 


The calculations that have been given briefly above, indicate that the yield 
from agriculture and industry has of late amounted as a rule to approximately 
equal sums, about 5—6,o00 million matks annually. Both these branches 
of production have developed very rapidly since the war, but obvious facts 
indicate that the relative position of industry has improved considerably in 
comparison with agriculture, and that the value of its production is gradually 

Obvious facts in- Outdistancing the former principal trade. Forestry has supported both. 
dicate that the 

yield from indus- Provided the yield from household economy is left out of consideration, it 
t ill 00 

exceed that of the can be said that about 2/, of the total yield of the whole national economy 
former principal > ° ° 

trade, agriculture. tefers to agriculture and about as much to industry, while the share of forestry 

amounts to about }/;. 

The course of development that has proceeded in Finland in regard to 
the mutual relationship between different trades, is undoubtedly due princip- 
ally to the natural conditions of the country and to the influence of the world 
market on the earning capacity of the different spheres of production. How- 
ever, the State has also intervened to a considerable extent in the course of 
development, above all by assisting agriculture which would otherwise have 

Agriculture could, ° 
however, rely onencountered insurmountable difficulties on account of the fall in prices. 


Government sup- 
port, necessitated In this connection, in addition to purely economic circumstances, important 


by both economic 

a social considerations have also been taken into account, for industrial work, 
when it develops into big industry, assembles quantities of workpeople 
whose position ceases to be independent and therefore very often gives 
rise to dissatisfaction among them. Agriculture, on the contrary, especially 
since the former tenants have become independent small farmers, which 
occurred in Finland after the Great War, offers those engaged in it a differ- 
ent position, comparatively modest, indeed, in regard to income, if calculated 
in money, and a standard of living based on it, but in many other respects 
more satisfactory than industrial work can provide. 

From a general point of view it is natural that those branches of pro- 
duction that are classed as primary production and provide foodstuffs and 
taw materials for industry, should gradually fall behind in economic develop- 
ment in comparison with the numerous branches of trade that aim at work- 
ing up various products and satisfying the higher demands of life. In this 
direction the national economy of Finland has developed for a long time. 
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FINLAND'S FOREIGN INDEBTEDNESS 
A FURTHER REDUCTION IN 1935 


fi}. continued favourable development of foreign trade again made it 
possible in 1935 to reduce our foreign indebtedness appreciably. Exact 
particulars of its amount and composition are not available, it is true, as 
some of the items in it have to be calculated and some of them even to be 
estimated, but as the principal items are fairly certain and as the calculations 
have in other respects been made in accordance with the same principles 
as in previous years, it must be considered that the result provides, on the 
whole, a correct idea of the size and development of our indebtedness. 
In calculating Finland’s /ong-term indebtedness the unredeemed amount of 
bond loans, issued solely or alternatively in foreign currency, standing in 3/'°,tots! smount 


of bonds in fo- 


the books has been taken as a basis. These particulars have been obtained Tisneurency was 


from the debtors themselves. The total amount of such foreign bond loans ,oh ine ot the 
amounted to 6,364 million marks at the beginning of 1935 according to rates — 
of exchange current at that time. 
During 1935 the amount of outstanding bonds was changed appreciably. 
Of the State loans the 4 per cent loan for 10 million dollars contracted for 
in December of the previous year was booked in 1935 at 460 million marks, 
while the indebtedness was reduced by paying off the 7 per cent dollar loan 
of 1925 and the 51/, per cent dollar loan of 1928, the former to a value of 
344, the latter to a value of 579 million marks. The debt was further reduced 
by 60 million marks by means of redemption, so that the net reduction on 
the State loans amounted to 523 million marks. At the same time the cor- 
responding internal debt of the State increased by 330 millions, mostly in 
41/, and 5 per cent bonds. — The foreign indebtedness of the municipalities 
was reduced by the payment of their joint 6'/, per cent dollar loan 
to the extent of 272 million marks and of the City of Viipuri (Viborg) 
8 per cent loan in Swedish crowns to an amount of 11.5 million marks as 
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well as by means of redemption to the value of 15 million marks. On the 
other hand the City of Helsinki (Helsingfors) issued a new foreign loan of 
5 million Swedish crowns at 41/, per cent. The net amount of the municipal- 
ities’ outstanding foreign bond loans was thus reduced by 240 million marks, 
while the internal debt in bonds increased by 294 millions. — Financial 
institutions have diminished the total amount of their foreign bonds by 93 


During 1935 the 
amount of the 
State’s foreign 
bonds was reduced 


1 es mien million marks, while at the same time the internal debt in bonds has been 


Municipalities by reduced by 58 millions. — Industry has redeeemed its foreign indebtedness 
lustitutions by 932 bonds by 12 million marks, but has increased its internal debt by 107 
millions. millions. — In other respects there have been only slight changes. The 
alterations in the amount of foreign bonds are seen in greater detail in the 
following table: 
Amount of Finland’s foreign bond loans 
at the end of the year in million marks at current rates of exchange 











Financial 


Interest State Municipalities teeta 


Industry Total 





*/o 1934 | 1935 |] 1934 | 1935 || 1934 | 1935 || 1934 | 1935 || 1934 | 1935 











3 13.6 12.1 —_ _— —_ _ _ —_ 13.6 12,1 
3.5, 3.6 199.7] 188.4 4.2 3. 9.3 8.9) — — 213.2] 201.1 
4 — 460.0 0.4 0.4) 89.11 85.4) — — 89.5] $45.8 
41/2 || 484.1] 469.8] 309.3] 360.8] 248.7 Sra] — — |]1 042.1] 1 076.4 
The total amount nen _— sity 

5 — I 425.7] 1 374.1 11.7} 11.0] 1 43.7.4] I 385.1 
was renuwed au.|  3Si/2|] $791] — |} 49.3) 48} — | — 28.8) 28.91 657.2] 77.0 
ring 1935 by 870 6 581.1] 557-4) — — 416.8] 406.1 39.4 3§.4]] 1 037.3] 998.9 
— — to 61/. |] $59.3] 550-7] 725.6] 446.5 88.7 85.2] — — lr 373.6] 1 082.4 
pa cag 7 344.4] — — a 21.0 0.6] 123.3] 114.2|) 488.7] 114.8 

8 oe —- 11.5} — _ = _ _ II.s} — 






































Total |j2 761.3] 2 238.4][1 100.3] 859.7]]2 299.3] 2 206.1]] 203.2] 189.416 364.1] 5 493.6 

















According to this table the amount of outstanding foreign bonds was 
reduced in the course of the year from about 6,360 to about 5,490 million 
marks or by 870 millions. The interest calculated on the amounts at the 
end of the year decreased from 351 to 289 million marks and the average 
rate of interest from 5.51 to 5.26 per cent. 


The total amount of the foreign bond loans at the end of 1935 referred 
to above does not indicate the extent of Finland’s booked long-term debt 
at the end of that year, for, on the one hand, an appreciable quantity of bonds 


1935 about 4,o00 Were disposed of within the country. This part of the outstanding bonds 


aetlnat Finlamas iS estimated to have amounted to about 900 million marks at the beginning 
eens y"? of the year. During the year a considerable part of the bonds, among which 
the 51/, per cent State loan and the 61/, per cent joint loan of the Municipal- 


ities in particular were well represented, was, indeed, redeemed, but the 
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amount of bonds — especially dollar and franc bonds — acquired from 
abroad during 1935, but not yet redeemed, was larger. On the other hand 
it should be borne in mind that bonds issued exclusively in Finnish currency 
were also disposed of abroad. If all these items are taken into consideration, 
the total amount of foreign bonds, in round figures 5,500 million marks, 
should be reduced to about 4,600 millions, a figure that indicates the cal- 
culated total net amount of Finland’s foreign long-term indebtedness at the 
end of 1935. 
The improvement in trade and the increased supply of money also affect- 
ed the short-term foreign payment position of the country. The course of this 
is seen in broad lines in the following tables, drawn up on the same Ppfin- puring 1995 the 
ciples as in previous reviews in Unitas. = oe 


term foreign debt 
and especially of 


Short-term debts; million marks at par rates of exchange the eorresponding 

assets was reduced. 
1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
State 238 230 310 59 49 

Municipalities 55 28 6 80 — 

Joint Stock banks, foreign correspondents 197 132 184 247 190 
Bank guarantees I 140 890 815 433 380 
Importers’ credits etc. 200 50 250 500 600 
Associations of exporters 196 IIl 176 129 126 
Central co-operative concerns (net) 64 37 12 14 25 
Other debts (net) 110 92 77 38 50 
Total 2200 1570 =%\14830 %&ryjoo 4420 


Short-term balances; million marks at par rates of exchange 


1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 


State 63 fo) 14 58 33 
Bank of Finland, foreign correspondents 317 314 954 1328 1 267 

» » » » bills 204 236 371 117 80 
Joint Stock banks, foreign correspondents 176 105 247 483 214 

» » » « bills 122 25 80 136 159 
Associations of exporters 228 190 214 228 317 
Clearing balances — — _— 100 06" §0 
Total 1110 880 1880 24f0 2120 


Thus it is calculated that the short-term foreign debts were reduced 

H . VW) ; iti Our net short-term 
during the year by about 80 million marks. The improved monetary position (tien balances 
in the country has, it is true, caused a further reduction in bank guarantees (ecreased, during 


and in the debts of the Joint Stock banks, while the short-term credits of Hon marks to 700 
the Municipalities have been done away with altogether, but on the other 
hand the growing liveliness of trade has increased the extent of importers’ 
credits. — Short-term balances have, however, been reduced even more 
than the indebtedness, viz., from 2,450 to 2,120 million marks or by 330 
millions. The final result in regard to the short-term foreign payment 


position is that the net assets, calculated to amount to 950 million marks 


II 











HL) 





at the beginning of the year, were reduced by 250 millions to 700 millions 
at the end of the year. 


From the above calculations it is evident that in regard to long-term 
During 1935 the Ctedit Finland had a net foreign indebtedness that decreased during the year 


Ohana wat f. by 900 million marks to 4,600 millions, but in regard to short-term credit 


wis" Vedueed by SHE had net foreign balances, though these were reduced during the year 


aoets we g.600 PY 250 million marks to 700 millions. If the assets the country received in 
millions. the shape of the Bank of Finland’s purchases of gold from abroad during 
the year, amounting in value to about 300 million present-day marks, are 

taken into account, it will be found that Finland’s total net foreign indebted- 


ness was reduced during 1935 by about 950 million marks to 3,600 millions. 


The course of Finland’s foreign indebtedness since 1929 
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The continuous line refers to long-term debt, the line of crosses to the total of 
foreign long-term debt and short-term debt or short-term balances. 
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THE UNITAS INDICES 


cue 1931, when the. Unitas index for the price of bonds was first issued, 
the stock market has experienced a considerable change. The increased 
supply of free capital in the country has recently led to numerous issues 
of bonds, while old loans at high rates of interest have been converted or 
entirely redeemed. By this means the supply of bonds has been extended 
and changed, above all in regard to its composition and level of interest. 
In view of this the bases for the Unitas index of bonds have been revised. ponds in recent 


e ° years necessitate 
Older loans that can no longer be regarded as typical or have disappeared a revision of the 


entirely from the market, have been replaced by some more representative gy 
loans at low rates of interest. The index is now based on 11 loans, of the en 
total of which the share of the State represents 50 per cent, of the Municipal- 

ities 17 per cent, of financial institutions 17 per cent and of industry 16 per 

cent. The index revised in this way differs very slightly from the old one 

for 1934 and 1935 and does not therefore alter the general picture that the 

latter gave of the course of prices for stocks at fixed rates of interest. 


The index of industrial production has also been readjusted. The Unitas 
index of production employs — like calculations of indices in general — the 
representative method. Its materials therefore represent for the exporting 
industries about 90 per cent, for industry supplying the home market about 
P ‘ ‘ The total figures 
40 per cent and for all industrial production over 60 per cent of the total for industrial pro- 
° : . ° duction in 1934 
corresponding production of the country. The final figures that are now that are now avail- 
: ° : : . : : : . able call for a 
given for all industrial production in 1934, indicate that the increase in pro- readjustment of 
: ; ‘ indices. 
duction by means of the creation of some new concerns during that year “— 
was even slightly larger than the Unitas index showed. In the metal and 
machinery industries in particular the extent of production increased during 
1934 and 1935. The figures in the index have now been corrected in accord- 
ance with this. 
As the indices of industrial production and of the prices of bonds are 
teferred to fairly frequently, it would seem advisable to give the revised 
figures here. As before, the level in 1926 represents the basis for the figures, 
i.e., it is designated by 100. 
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Total industry 


























Volume of industrial Value of industrial 
Month production ad production — 
Export- | Total Export- | Total ° 
Quarter _ Local cat te ia. ; —_ - = ip ea bonds 
industry dustries | dustry nian dustry | dustry 
1934 
January 121 145 132 114 113 113 118 
February 126 148 136 117 118 117 120 
March 129 143 135 120 113 117 120 
April 132 153 141 123 121 122 122 
May 133 152 141 124 120 122 122 
June 143 148 145 133 117 125 118 
July 129 152 139 120 122 120 119 
August 137 160 147 129 126 127 121 
September 131 164 146 123 128 125 121 
October 136 152 143 126 119 123 121 
November 131 154 141 122 118 120 124 
December 122 149 133 113 III 112 124 
1935 
January 148 153 150 137 110 125 125 
February 143 152 147 133 III 122 125 
March 143 151 147 133 107 121 125 
April 144 153 148 134 108 123 125 
May 144 155 149 134 106 121 125 
June 139 129 135 130 88 III 125 
July 154 140 148 143 96 122 125 
August 150 139 145 140 93 119 126 
September 149 139 145 139 93 118 125 
October 161 148 155 151 100 128 125 
November 157 155 156 147 108 129 125 
December 141 168 153 133 122 128 125 
1934 
I quarter 127 145 135 118 my 117 119 
II » 136 ryt 142 126 118 123 r2r 
II » 132 18 143 124 124 124 120 
| a » 130 1j2 139 21 116 18 123 
1935 
I quarter 14J 72 148 135 109 123 r2y 
Pe » 143 14J 144 133 100 178 125 
III » rr 139 146 140 94 120 12s 
IV » 1S4 1j7 jy 144 IIo 129 125 






































The course of industry in Finland in 1926—1935 


(In this diagram and in the diagrams on the next page the continuous curved lines refer to the index of the 
value of production, the lines of dashes to the index of its volume. The level in 1926 is designated by 100.) 
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A GLANCE AT THE PAST YEAR 


I: the economy of Finland the year 1935 must be described as a time of 
consolidation and continued expansion. The position did not, indeed, 
was aize very fa. develop so well in all points as during the previous year. The harvest did 
youre on a not come up to expectations in all respects, and the low timber prices had 
tand’s economy. 4 restraining influence on output and an adverse effect on our otherwise 
good balance of trade. But in all the principal branches of industry supplying 
the home market and even in the exporting industries — with the exception 
of the sawmills — the extent of production was increased considerably. 
In order to extend the productive apparatus we were able to increase imports 
of goods representing the investment of capital by several hundred millions 
and notwithstanding this to achieve a surplus of exports amounting to close 
on 900 million marks. As the balance of payments was also satisfactory in 
other respects, the whole of this amount could be employed for reducing 
Finland’s foreign indebtedness that was already fairly insignificant. The 
increased purchasing power raised commodity trade within the country to 
record proportions, while the plentiful supply of money afforded the pos- 
sibility of a favourable readjustment of both Government and business 
credit and thereby created a more advantageous situation for further economic 
work. 
It can therefore be asserted without hesitation that last year was in general 
a favourable one for the economic conditions of Finland. 


INDUSTRY. The extension of industrial production that has been 
tralproductionin. Vident since the beginning of 1934, continued during last year, though to 
ether’ lene the, @ less marked extent than formerly. The Unitas index that records the extent 

in 1934. of production or in exceptional cases the extent of sales, shows an increase 
of about 7 per cent in volume, but only 3 per cent in value compared with 


the previous year. The total value of industrial production, which was given 
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as 13,100 million marks for 1934, is calculated to have increased during 
1935 by approximately 400 millions. 


Index of industrial production; level in 1926= 100 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 

Volume 123. 120 109 96 100 115 140 I§0 Industry  sup- 

Value 124 7 # 108 80 84 97 120 124 plying the home 

market records a 

7 7 iti i nsiderable in- 

In the case of industry supplying the bome market conditions jug eee > 

year were generally very satisfactory. Foreign competition was not very a 
troublesome and demand was very lively. It was therefore possible to in- 
crease output in all the principal branches, so that the majority of the mills 
return record figures for last year. It is calculated that the index for the 
volume of production increased by about 13 per cent and the value to a like 


extent or by about 1,000 million marks in round figures. The increase in 


- the volume of production as compared with the year before was least evident 


in the foodstuffs and luxuries industries (not quite 10 per cent) and in the 
textile industry (over 10 per cent), but on the other hand it was considerable 
both in the leather and footwear industries (over 20 per cent) and in the The increase in 


ET : : : ° the total value of 
building materials industries (about 20 per cent) and the metal and machinery production in in- 


° P ° dustry supplying 
industries (over 15 per cent). The value of production is calculated to have the home market 


: ° ° ° ° ° cage is estimated at 
increased since last year in the metal and machinery industries by 300 millioni,o00 —_mittion 


marks in round figures, in the foodstuffs and luxuries industries by 200 mil- hee 
lions, in the textile industry by 100 millions and in the building materials 

industries and the leather and footwear industries by about 80 millions in 

each group. — Building operations have proceeded actively, as is evidenced 

by the fact that sales of cement in the whole country — calculated in per- 

centage of the level in 1926 — increased from 115 in 1934 to 144 in 1935. 

And in Helsingfors the consumption of mortar increased from 35 per cent 

of the 1926 level in 1934 to 43 per cent last year, while the cubic contents punaing opera: 
of the new buildings, the plans of which were approved, increased from "VS, Sunes 
50 per cent of the 1926 level in 1934 to 59 per cent last year and the cubic 

contents of the completed buildings from 25 to 75 per cent. — Regarding 

the development of industry supplying the home market the Unitas index 

gives the following general picture: 


Index of local production; ‘converted quarterly figures for 1926 = 100 


Quarter Volume Value 

1933 1934 1935 1933 1934 1935 
I 106 127 145 94 +«+118 135 
II 117 136 143 106 126 133 
iil 112 132 151 104 124 140 
IV 109 130 154 102 121 144 
I-IV 112, «1320CS—t—«dT' GY 103 122, «138 
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The course of the exporting industries was less favourable, the weak ten- 
dency of prices for sawn timber having a very adverse influence. According 
to the Unitas index the course of development was broadly as follows: 


Index of the exporting industries; converted quarterly figures for 1926 = 100 
The development P & ’ q y tigu 9 


of the exporting Quarter Volume Value 
industries was less 
favourable, and 1933 1934 1935 1933 1934 1935 
1 value of 
pt agate I 114145152 79 15 109 
is calculated to I 118 151 145 84 118 100 
an “7 * —" iil 128 158 139 98 124 94 
‘ures mil- 
ee fee thee to IV 123 132 = 157 96 116 110 
1934. I—IV r2i jr Iyr 90 118 106 


The total production of the exporting industries thus amounted to the 
same volume in 1935 as in the previous year, but its value was about 10 per 
cent or in round figures 600 million marks below the level of 1934. 


For the sawmills, as already mentioned, conditions were unfavourable. 
Prices were very weak, on an average for all exports only 1,770 marks per 
std. as against 2,050 marks in the year before. The quantity sawn that amount- 
ed to 1,310,000 stds during 1934, is estimated to have been reduced by about 
100,000 stds, but exports fell off less, from 1,087,000 stds in 1934 to 1,041,000 


The quantity of Stds. Towards the end of the year, however, a firmer tendency of prices was 


timber sawn was. . . : ° 

reduced from Visible, and as the supply has now been fixed by an international agreement 
about 1,300,000. . . P ° ‘ ° ° 

stds to’ aboutin a number of timber producing countries, including Russia, there is more 
1,200,000 stds : : ; - 

besides which the faith in the favourable development of the market. — For the ce/Julose industry 


ort sos : : i 
price dropped by the position was more favourable. Prices were not high, it is true, but by 


bout 300 marks ' ; . se 
veo yer st. Means of international collaboration a fairly steady level was maintained. 














per std. 
The output of sulphite cellulose increased from 760,000 to 843,000 tons 
and of sulphate cellulose from 261,000 to 294,000 tons, exports increasing 
in a corresponding degree: sulphite from 597,000 to 689,000 tons and sul- 
phate from 205,000 to 235,000 tons. The orders in hand grew during the 
year from 790,000 to 1,240,000 tons. — The output of mechanical woodpulp 
200 . 200 
Capital required at 150 4 150 
various dates for 
completing build- 
ings begun in Hel- 100 109 
sinki (Helsing- 
fors). 
50 50 
Mill. Mill. 
mks mks 
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also increased, from 290,000 to 312,000 tons, and exports, too, from 249,000 


The output of 


to 290,000 tons, but prices were in this case, too, unsatisfactory, in spite of theprincipal kinds 


collaboration between northern manufacturers. For wet mechanical pulp 
the average price dropped from 406 to 384 marks per ton. The orders in 
hand dwindled during the year from 391,000 to 262,000 tons. — The paper 
industry still felt the influence of various restrictions on imports in the pur- 
chasing countries. The output increased slightly, however,from 421,000 
to 458,000 tons, while exports rose from 356,000 to 376,000 tons. Prices 
had a further downward tendency, so that the average export price for news- 
print, for instance, dropped from 1,560 marks per ton in 1934 to 1,520 
marks last year. The orders in hand which represented 364,000 tons at the 
beginning of the year, increased appreciably, however, or to 467,000 tons. 
— The plywood industry had also to contend with obstructive import restric- 
tions. The output was raised, however, from 165,000 to 185,000 m® and 
exports increased to the same extent. The price level was rather better — 
2,570 marks on an average per exported ton as against 2,510 marks a year 
ago. Some tightening of prices still makes itself felt and the mills are well 
supplied with orders. — The bobbin and spool industry was able to increase 
its output very slightly, it is true, from 5,890 to 6,050 tons, but the cor- 
responding value of sales had to be reduced simultaneously from 47.4 to 
47.2 million marks. 


FOREIGN TRADE. The extent of exports increased still further, so 
that the index of their volume (the level in 1926— 100) rose from 142 for 
1934 to 150 for last year. If prices had been stable, the total value of exports 
should have increased in proportion to their volume by about 350 million 
marks from the amount for 1934, 6,226 million marks, but actually it did 
not even attain this figure, but amounted to 6,204 millions. The cause should 
be sought chiefly in the unfavourable course of prices for sawn timber. 
Although the exported quantity of this was only a little lower than in the 
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of paper and pulp 

products was ex- 

tended, but prices 
continued low. 


The plywood in- 

dustry increased 

its output appre- 

ciably with a ten- 

dency for prices 
to rise. 


Monthly clearing 
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previous year, the value fell off from 2,225 million marks to 1,841 millions. 
On the other hand the total value of exports of other woodgoods — prin- 
iain deine cipally round timber, plywood and spools — increased from 795 to 855 mil- 
aoe lion marks, of paper and pulp products from 2,516 to 2,278 millions, of 
he ees — animal foodstuffs from 399 to 455 millions and of other goods from 529 to 
537 millions. The tendency was consequently a good one on the whole 
and promises to remain so in the future, especially as timber prices have 
become more normal. The following are the quantities of the principal 


goods exported: Annual figures of exports 





Class of goods 1930—34 1934 1935 
Sawn timber, stds 899 000 1087000 1 041 000 
Plywood tons go 000 115 000 127 000 
Woodpulp » 190 000 249 000 290 000 
Sulphite cellulose » 507 000 597 000 689 000 
Sulphate cellulose » 185 000 205 000 235 000 
Cardboard » 55 000 64 000 66 000 
Paper » 300 000 356 000 376 000 
Butter » 14 400 Ir 100 10 200 
Cheese » 3 200 3 900 4 200 
Eggs » 5 700 10 000 8 700 


Imports record a Lhe volume of imports increased even more than that of exports, the 
large increase both i 


ie volume and index rising from 115 to 126. In proportion to this the total value of imports, 

— which amounted to 4,776 million marks in 1934, should have increased by 
450 millions in round figures, but as the level of prices rose slightly at the 
same time, the actual value of imports was slightly higher, 5,344 million 
marks. The increase which consequently amounted to 568 million marks, 
was not intended directly to satisfy increased consumption in the country, 
it being necessitated chiefly by the expansion that is proceeding in the pro- 
ductive mechanism of the country. Of the increase in imports about 245 
million marks referred to machinery and means of transport and 180 mil- 
lions to raw materials and semi-finished products — mostly metal goods. 
On the other hand imports of the large mass of articles of consumption in- 
creased very moderately, altogether by 145 million marks, and imports of 
foodstuffs and luxuries even decreased slightly. Good evidence of the change 
that has occurred during the last few years in Finnish trade, is obtained, if 
we compare the composition of imports during the east year prior to the actual 
id tales oi period of depression, 1930, with last year’s imports. While it has been pos- 
ea sie sible to reduce imports of foodstuffs by 478 million marks and imports of 


mainly to g 


8 . . . . . . 
eqqocmanting te other articles of consumption by 53 millions, imports of machinery have 
vestment of capi- 


tal and requisites increased at the same time by 167 million marks and imports of raw materials 
‘or production. 


and semi-finished products by 460 millions. And while goods representing 
the investment of capital, i.e., goods that can be utilised for a prolonged 
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period, only represented 1,350 million marks in the total imports for 1930 
and did not exceed about 1,418 millions in the 1934 imports, imports of such 
goods last year claimed close on 400 million marks more. 

Last year’s great increase in imports was, therefore, by no means due 


oe ene . ° ‘ The balance of 
to any want of competitive ability in Finland’s production, but was, on the trade was very 


P ° = good though 

contrary, a reaction to the present process of expansion. Under such Cit- worse than for 
° ° : the previous years. 

cumstances the decline in the balance of trade cannot cause any anxiety. 

For 1934 we had a remarkably good surplus of exports, 1,450 million marks, 

last year it was reduced to 860 millions. But as other items in the foreign 

balance of payments for 1935 provided Finland with a surplus of about 

100—z200 million marks, last year’s surplus of exports could be employed 


entirely for the further redemption of our foreign indebtedness. 


THE MONEY MARKET. The readjustment of credit conditions with 
the object of lowering the expenditure on interest that was recorded for 
1934, continued during last year thanks to an ample supply of money. Bonds 
bearing high rates of interest were repatriated from abroad for considerable 
amounts, unfavourable loans were converted into cheaper ones, and short- Cincniiniie 
term credits were turned into long-term loans. Many new internal bond of money favoured 


a continued read- 


loans were issued. For the purpose of converting dollar loans at high rates Justment of short- 


term and dear cre- 
of interest the State issued a 5 per cent loan, of which 200 millions matured “t, t long-term 


and cheap credit. 
at the end of the year, and a premium bond loan of 100 millions on the 
basis of 41/, per cent interest and placed on the market 11 million marks 
of 5 per cent bonds of the settlement loan as well as 24 millions of 51/, per 
cent bonds of the settlement and land purchase loan. — Several municipal- 
ities issued new loans. With the object of converting the 61/, per cent dollar 
loan of 1924 a joint municipal loan of 144 million marks was negotiated at 
51/, per cent. Besides, Helsinki (Helsingfors) took up three conversion loans 
of 65, 46 and 25 million marks respectively, all at 51/, per cent. Turku (Abo) 
took — in addition to a 6 per cent conversion loan of 25 millions of 1934, 
but booked in 1935 — a new conversion loan of the same size at 51/, per 
cent, and Viipuri (Viborg) issued two 51!/, per cent loans for the conversion 
and funding of short-term indebtedness, one for 25 millions and the other in the course of 
for 121/, million marks. 51/, per cent bonds were also issued by the follow- now izternal bend 
ing municipalities: Kokkola (Gamlakarleby) for 81/, million marks, Hanko mo tae dw 
(Hang6) for 61/,, Pori (Bjérneborg) for 5.7 and Lahti for 4 millions, all sumad comes 
principally for purposes of conversion. — Among financial institutions the aii 
Mortgage Association and the Rural Real Estate Bank each issued a 5 per 
cent loan for 50 million marks; at the end of the year 30 million marks of 


the former and 43 millions of the latter were outstanding. — Among in- 
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dustrial undertakings Rosenlew & Co. issued bonds for 50 million marks 
In the course of at 5 per cent, G. A. Serlachius also 50 millions, Outokumpu and Maskin & 
1935 the interna wre ~ inne 
indebtedness in Bro 20 millions each and Gottfr. Str6mberg 9 millions, all at 51/, per cent, 
bonds ncreas eiias “as m — 
by 700 _miltion and Pargas 8.3 millions (6.7 millions outstanding) at 6 per cent. — In addition 
marks; the foreign a Mi " me m " 
indebtedness _was Helsingfors Magasinsbolag issued 15 millions at 51/, per cent and the Finnish 
reduced still more. a . seas 
Co-operative Wholesale Society (S.O.K.) 5 millions at 6 per cent. 
The changes in the amounts of bonds were therefore appreciable; a review 
of them is given in the following table which also takes into account the 


redemption made during 1935. 


Amounts of Finland’s internal bond loans; million marks’ 


Issued by 1934 1935 
Deposits in finan- State 934 I 265 
increased, but not Municipalities 670 964 
the volume of Financial institutions 1 007 949 
credit. Industry 646 753 
Others 100 117 
Total 3337 4.048 


During the year new bond loans were issued to a total value of 950 mil- 
lion marks, and the amount of outstanding bonds increased considerably in 
spite of the redemption carried out, altogether by close on 700 million marks. 

From the above remarks it will be seen that the money market was easy. 
In the savings banks and savings funds deposits grew by about 500 million 
marks and deposits in the Joint Stock banks also increased, although precise 
figures cannot be given in this case owing to the change in the banking 
statistics. On the other hand the volume of credit granted by the Joint 

The foreign ba- Stock banks did not expand and consequently the excess of deposits at the 
remained» good, end of the year — 518 million marks — was larger than ever before, as also 


remained good, 


tilanees were the cash of the banks — 633 millions. The foreign balance of payments has 


balances were 



























appreciabl ° . 
Teduced, altered considerably. The net assets of the Joint Stock banks were reduced 
by 190 million marks, those of the Bank of Finland by 111 millions. 
Quotations for Finnish marks continued to follow sterling, so that there 
10000 
Deposits and NE Ree 
credits of the Joint 
Stock banks. The : 
line of dashes 6000 4 , 
refers to total cre- : 
dits, the continu- ‘ 
ous line to total er rs Fens Smee : : . : ' 
deposits ,thelightly : : : : : F ° : ‘ : : 
shaded surface to : ; : : : : : : : : : 
surplus of credits, — + 2000 
the darkly shaded 
surface to surplus 3 
of deposits. ee «Mill. 
mks . : mks 
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were no fluctuations in exchange between the countries forming the sterling 
bloc, but on the other hand gold currencies rose a few per cent, the dollar 
still less, while the Belgian franc fell about 20 per cent. 


HOME TRADE. It is evident that the purchasing power of the country 
was good last year from the considerably larger figures for sales in com- 
modity trade. According to the monthly data that the bank has at its dis- 
posal for 51 representative concerns in this branch, sales were lively last 
year, especially during the autumn, when the political situation abroad grew 
strained, but were slightly checked towards the end of the year on account 
of anticipated reductions of duty. Of all the 51 concerns no less than 41 
reported higher sales in 1935 than in 1934, and many recorded higher figures 
for 1935 than ever before. — According to the Unitas index the development 
was in broad lines as follows: 


Index of commodity trade; converted quarterly figures for 1926 = 100 
Quarter 


1929 = 1930 193E) =—1932 1933 1934 =: 1935 
I 130 114 88 83 98 123 131 
Il 135 118 97 97 105 120 128 
Il 129 109 go 99 103 113 133 
IV 118 107 107 96 103 108 134 


I-IV 128 112 96 94 103 116 132 


In comparison with the previous year sales increased throughout the 
whole of 1935, but especially during the latter half of the year. For the 
whole of 1935 sales are estimated to have exceeded those of the previous 
year by about 14 per cent and to have reached a total in round figures of 
10,100 million marks in comparison with about 9,000 in 1934. Of this in- 
crease in the total sales in home trade — 1,100 million marks — a small 
part refers to foreign goods, as imports of goods ready for consumption 
only increased at the same time by about 150 millions, while the exclusive 


production of industry supplying the home market increased by approxi- 
mately 1,000 million marks. 
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Commodity sales 

in the country in- 

creased to a mark- 
ed extent. 


The index for 
commodity sales 
reached the same 
level in 1935 as 
during the boom 
year in 1928, in 
spite of the price 
level in 1935 being 

12 % lower. 


The increase in 

commodity trade 

refers chiefly to 
local goods. 


Development of 
the balance of 
trade; 12 months 
average figures. 
The line of dashes 
refers to exports, 
the continuous line 
to imports, the 
lightly shaded 
surface to surplus 
of exports and 
the darkly shaded 
surface to surplus 
of imports. 
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Payment conditions were good, and the statistics of protested bills and 
bankruptcy proceedings instituted still record low figures. 


Index of protested bills and bankruptcies; 1926= 100 


Protested bills Bankruptcies 

Protested bills and 

ret aarr wag > Year Number Amount Number 

cord low figures. 1930 273 340 235 
1931 363 441 292 
1932 263 278 238 
1933 120 117 153 
1934 55 5° 98 
1935 38 63 86 


Of all the bankruptcies 34 per cent referred to trade in 1933, 32 per 
cent in 1934 and 38 per cent in 1935. 


PRICES. Prices were not favourable to Finland on the whole during 
1935 in consequence of their fall for the principal articles of export, especially 
ee for sawn timber. The average price index for the whole year was therefore 
to rise. only 74 compared with 80 for the previous year for all exported goods, for 
timber 83 as against 93 and for paper and pulp products 59 as against 64. 
For animal foodstuffs, however, prices rose from 59 to 70 and for hides 
from 72 to 91. And while the price level for the principal articles of export 
tended downwards during 1934, they were rather inclined to rise _ year, 
at any rate towards the end of the year. 

Import prices were steady on the whole and also displayed a tendency to 
tise towards the end of the year. The average price level for all imported 
aes goods was the same in 1935 as in 1934, in the case of some important com- 
rose slightly | to- modities, such as cereal products and cattlefood, spinning materials and 
the year. hides, metal goods and machinery and coal and oils, rather higher, but for 

colonial produce and textile products, for instance, lower than in 1934. 
For so-called home market commodities, too, the same average level was 
quoted in 1935 as in 1934, in this case, too, with a tendency to increase to- 
wards the end of last year. For local agricultural produce the level of prices 
was more favourable than in 1934, but for local industrial articles it remained 
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unchanged on the whole, being better for the metal and machinery industries, 
but weaker for the textile industry. 

A comparison between the prices for December in the last four years 
yields the following result: 


Index of wholesale prices in December; 1926= 100 The comparatively 
satisfactory level 
1932 1933 1934 1935 of prices in in- 
: dustry supplying 
Imported goods (c.i.f.) 89 84 87 88 pcg Mago 9 
Exported goods (f.o.b.) 72 82 76 77 was maintained 
Home market commodities go 89 go gI a4 “S sae ' 
of which: local farm produce 72 73 76 17 at thn Gan 
local industrial products 93 94 93 94 dustry. 
imported goods 96 92 93 94 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. Prices of shares displayed very great 
divergences last year. Industrial shares, however, rose in general, and the 
general index for them rose from 117 in 1932, 134 in 1933 and 180 in 1934 
to 204 last year. On the other hand bank shares were weaker and in some 
cases they even fell below the level of 1934. The general index for the prices 
of all shares rose, however, from 133 in 1934 to 143 last year. — The 
tendency to lower rates of interest that still continued during 1935, raised 
the prices of bonds to some extent, as is seen in the following table. 





Index for prices of bonds; 1926 =100 The falling rates 

f Pp f Bs of interest are 

Year Index Year Index accompanied — by 
higher prices for 

1930 100 1933 107 bonds. 

1931 97 1934 121 

1932 96 1935 125 


The demand was comparatively poor and the total turnover on the Hel- 
singfors Stock Exchange amounted to 233 million marks last year as against 
307 millions in the previous year, but 196 millions in 1933. 


Index of shares; 1926=100 


, 0 
1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1935 1935 “Nae lm 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Oct. Nov. Dec. tv quarter year 


F6éreningsbanken II2 108 107 132 140 139 140 140 — — 
Kansallisosakepankki 115 90 7O 102 U7 4%: «3170 152 — -4 ‘ 
Helsingfors Bank 137 104 +#78 96 88 74 #72 7 = > «2 
Kymmene Ill 142 1§0 153 177 #186 181 182 — + 3 
Kemi 62 64 $2 -3%4 «277 #+%'9O 305 +214 +04 421 
Tammerfors Linne Tat 426 12% «+4443 «49160 «42163 )«|66t 6(616SCUC«CC tl 8 

‘ De Forenade Ylle 42 55 50 80 126 117 114 5 +3 —9 
Finlayson-Forssa S35 120 of 168 4t40 «#429938 ) «060g7 «261370=C~«~CS tC 8 
Pargas 193 213 184 256 344 413 411 425 +3 42414 consequence of pe 
Finska Socker 157 192 173 189 234 239 236 238 — 44 I the favourable de- 
Strengberg 97 92 86 8 5 go 94 94 93 ie + velopment of in- 
F. A. A. 64 70 44 105 133 4131 428 «29 4 - we ae 

| 

| Banks yp = 82 Oy «0 «104s 10g 0g — 2 = SSNS ROO, eae 
Industrial 112 (131: «6 112,—s«aTSO—s192-«206-S 204210 3, +0 he. 
All shares 114 109 o7 «23 2 2439 The2 444 +17 42 
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STATE FINANCES AND RATES OF INTEREST 




























































































National Debt State revenue Gola || Rates of interest, 
; - average Effective 
Year 12 month periods —_ = a ie on 
: ta innis si 
Month ||Foreign | Total Taxes | Total || marks || “discount — *| bonds 
ra 
Mill. mks | Mill, mks |} Mill. mks | Mill. mks || %%o of par % % %o 
1930 3209 | 3566 || 2433 ‘ 100 6.5 6.7 7.9 
1931 5 416 5 841 2045 - QI.2 65 5.8 8.1 
1932 5269 | 5958 1904 | 2925 61.2 6.8 5.4 8.4 
1933 3 665 4 430 216% 3 301 57-7 5.6 4.8 7.0 
1934 3332 | 4372 || 2464 | 4136 52.5 4.4 4.0 5:7 
1935 2 763 4020 || ‘. . 50.8 4.0 3.8 5.4 
1934Oct. || 3409 | 4351 | 2417 3 906 50.8 4.5 4.0 5.6 
Nov. | 3308 | 4250 || 2436 3 937 51.8 4.5 4.0 5-5 
Dec. | 3 332 | 4372 | 2 464 | 4136 | S15 } 4.0 4.0 55 
\1935Jan. || 3617 | 4658 | 2453 | 4132 | Sir |} 4.0 3.8 5-5 
| Feb. | 3232 | 4429 || 2435 | 4110 || 508 || 4.0 3.8 $5 
Match) 2937 | 4139 || 2424 | 4148 | 49.4 || 4.0 3.8 5-5 
April | 2 908 4 261 | 2 445 3932 || §04 || 4.0 3.8 5-5 
May || 2826 | 4180 || 2459 3870 | §I.0 || 4.0 3.8 5-5 
June || 2 801 4155 || 2445 3869 | 50.9 || 4.0 3.8 5-5 
July || 2790 | 4154 | 2460 | 3794 | $1.0 ! 4.0 3.8 5-4 
Aug. | 2784 4145 || 2494 3820 | 5§I.2 | 4.0 3.8 5-4 
Sept. || 2787 4148 || 2488 3797 || §%.2 || 4.0 3.8 5-4 
Oct. || 2783 | 4143 || 2542 | 3876 || 50.8 | | 4.0 3.8 5.3 
Nov. | 2772 4090 || 2539 3976 || §t.2{ || 4.0 3.8 $<3 
| Dec. || 2763 | 4020 || ; ‘ |} §1-2] ji] 4.0 3.8 5+3 
Mill. . Mill. 
mks Foreign debt = J National Debt of Finland | = Internal debt mks 
| 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
6000 6000 
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%9 Lowest discount rate of Bank of Finland =§ Bank rates of interest 
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[=Deposit rate of big banks %o 
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THE MONEY MARKET IN FINLAND 

























































































































































































Figures for the last day in mill. mks 
een = 
Bank of Finland Joint Stock banks Deposits 
a “Gold re | ey 7a | Excess | Redis- financial 
o ig Note Home , . 
Month serve, fot-| reserve | credits || Deposits | of | counted || institu- 
eign exch. | credits | bills tions 
| 1930 1114 518 935 6 142 I 502 147 12551 
\ 1931 716 306 [I 309 5744 1 319 461 12 264 
; 1932 810 492 I 218 5548 | 1067 296 12 054 
1933 1277 567 | 716 5 732 143 — 12 618 
1934 1 650 598 673 6082 | — 493 ~ 13 491 
1935 1739 412 782 5810 | —518 = 13 996 
'1934 Oct. i $33 667 | 797 Go2zr | —164 — 13 153 
| Nov. 1 606 651 | 743 6017 | —345 a 13 263 
Dec. I 650 598 672 6082 | —493 — 13 491 
/1935 Jan. 1 652 643 704 5661 | —203 oe 13 301 
| Feb. I 590 628 | 764 5690 | —211 wt 13 381 
|  March|)_ 1 640 645 | 861 || 5769 | —292 pea 13 645 
April || 1 708 627 | = 905 $773 | —279 oa 13 707 
May 1 738 624 | 890 $749 | —307 (a 13 752 
June 1 657 536 | 850 5863 | —404 | 13 897 ’ 
_ July 1677 | 437 | 783 5 863 —476 | — 13 944 
| Aug. || 1 643 402 | 777 5318 | —488 | _— 13 903 
| ‘Sept. I 720 496 | 748 5791 | —435 ~— 13 831 
| Oct. 1 743 476 | 806 ! 5762 | —317 — 13 702 
| Nov. I 707 480 | 809 || §750 | —302 | — 13 679 
| Dec. || 1739 412 | 782 | _s810 | —518 | — _ || _ 13996 
mill. Net foreign balances =| |=Cash of the Joint Stock banks min. 
mks (Bank of Finland and Joint Stock banks) mks 
) 
| 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
1500 | . 1500 
1250 
1000 
| 70 
| 500 
| Hi 
| i} | | | | 20 
i | | ‘ 
tt | | | 
| | | I | | | | | | 
5 7 9 1 3 3 7 sou 1 3 3 7 es ou 1 3 5 7 ° 
Mil With the public = § Credits of the Bank of Finland — With the banks = 
wil 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 = 



























































































































































INDUSTRY IN FINLAND 












































%o Local industry =] 


Volume of industrial production 


Average for 12 months; 1926—100 








| Sawn Paper Mechanical 
a timber | Newsprint | Other ee + ie ee Plywood 
_— rt aper r in hand| Orders in E 
Meath | cng eae WeditintentGeiinte tend] Sem fo oe. 
Stds Tons Tons a > Dry weight 
| i|__ End of End of End of d of End of 
1930 || 925000] 156000 32 000 489 000 121 000 135 500 
193I || 750000 140 000 23 000 490 000 53 000 I11 800 
1932 725000 | 168000 35 000 517 OOo 211 000 113 300 
1933 || +g00000 | 265 000 34 000 874 000 331 000 133 300 
1934 ~=‘|| 1050000 | 321000 | 43000 792 000 391 000 165 400 
1935 _—|| 1020000 408000 {| 59000 | I 241 000 262 000 185 300 
| 1934 Oct. || 1000000 | 283000 | 37000 837 000 303 000 1§ 200 
Nov. I 030 000 303 000 | 40000 809 000 356 000 14 700 
Dec. || 1050000 | 321000 | 43000 792.000 | 391000 13 000 
1935Jan. | 160000 311000 | 43000 845000 | 388000 | 15 200 
Feb. || 220000 305000 | 43000 832000 | 386000 | 14 200 
March || 300 000 299000 | 44000 795 000 | 368000 | 15 400 
April || 400000 279 000 | 42 000 849000 | 367000 | 14600 
| May || 500000 307000 | 41000 918000 | 359000 | 1§ 400 
June | 610 000 311 000 | 41 000 957000 | 341 000 | 13 400 
July || 700 000 350000 | 41000 928000 | 324000 | 15000 
Aug. |! 755 000 351000 | 41000 942000 | 323000 | 15 400 
Sept. | 850 000 354.000 | 42000 | 943000 | 307000 | 16600 
Oct. 950 000 390000 | 49000 |1084000 | 336000 | 17700 
Nov. || 1.000000 | 399 000 53.000 |1106000 | 296000 _ 17000 | 
Dec. || 1 020000 408000 | 59000 | 1 241 000 262000 | 15400 | 
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Local industry = J 
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Value of industrial production 
Average for 12 months; 1926—100 
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INDEX OF INDUSTRY AND TRADE 










































































1926 = 100 
Volume of industrial production || Value of industrial production 
Year ee bela er ___]|| Value of | 
: , internal | 
Month Local |Exporting All Local | Exporting All | cade | 
industry | industry | industry || industry | industry | industry || | 
: 

1930 It 107 109 107 94 | 101 112 | 
| 1931 97 98 96 89 70 | 80 96 | 
| 1932 97 106 100 gI 74 | 84 || o4 
| 1933 112 121 115 103 go | 97 103 | 
| 1934 132 I5I 140 122 118 120 116 
| 1935 149 I51 150 138 106 124 132 
enuthon 136 152 143 126 119 123 109 
| Nov. 131 154 14! 122 118 120 110 
| Dec. 122 149 133 113 IIl 112 121 
|1935 Jan. 148 150 150 137 110 125 138 
| Feb. 143 152 147 133 rrr | 122 130 
| March 143 151 147 133 107 | 121 127 
April 144 153 148 134 108 123 126 | 

May 144 155 149 134 106 | 121 133 | 
June 139 129 135 130 88 | «11 126 ‘ 
July 154 140 148 143 96 | 122 132 
| Aug. 150 139 145 140 93 | 119 135 
| Sept. 149 139 145 139 93 118 133 
Oct. 161 148 155 Ift | 100 128 141 
Nov. 157 155 156 147 108 129 133 
Dec. 141 168 153 133 | 122 128 127 
Volume of exports of woodworking industries 
% Paper and pulp products =J Average for 12 months; 1926—100 | = Sawn timber % 
240 1931 1932 1933 1934 (935 20 









































































































































ee a ae eee ee ak ee a a ee i ak a ll laa ee ia es le a a 
Mill. Central co-operative concerns =] Turnover in wholesale trade | = Associations of rural dealers Mill. 
mks Average for 12 months mks 





200 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 








IMPORTS INTO FINLAND 


Value in mill. mks — Index basis 1926 










































































Mill. 





500 


‘wopelgy |Raw mate-| 1 
Year || Food | sials,semi-| Finished | Live tenia | Total || Volume 
Month || beverages | ne goods | animals | | fainted | imports || index 
1930 I 259 1548 2410 3 28 | 5248 109 
193 709 1 026 1713 3 14 | 3465 gI 
1932 887 1154 1456 0.4 5 | 3502 79 
1933 go8 I 359 1 646 0.8 14 3.928 93 
1934 864 I 690 2 216 0.5 6 | 4 776 115 
1935 869 1 728 2724 3 | 20 | § 344 126 
1934 Oct. 71 195 224 O.1 | O.8 491 110 
Nov. | 73 171 203 0.05 0.7 «| 448 109 
Dec. | 58 141 | = 193 O00 | 99 || 393 | 97 
1935 Jan. | 64 102 | 178 0.04 | O3 | 344 || 145 
Feb. | 52 84 | 156 oO. | 0.6 | 293 | 136 
March| 62 108 | 212 0.03, | 0.8 | 383 ! 141 
April | 67 111 | 224 O02 | 7 | 403 || 118 
May | 86 135 285 0.3 | Ee | 507 ! 117 
June | 92 142 238 0.2 0.8 473 | 119 
July | 84 168 238 0.6 6 | 491 | 139 | 
Aug. | 71 148 236 0.5 I.2 | 457 123 | 
Sept. | 73 155 239 0.3 og | 468 || 113 | 
Oct. | 93 194 268 0.4 Ir 557 || 128 | 
Nov. | 83 207 | 236 O.3. | 0.8 527 | tag | 
Dec. | 42 | 174 | 214 0.2 | 10.7 || 441 || 110 | 
po Monthly fig ures = § Imports of articles of consumption | = Average for 12 months xg 
500 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
400 
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mks Monthly figures —J 


Imports of goods for production 














| = Average for 12 months 
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EXPORTS FROM FINLAND 


Value in mill. mks — Index basis 1926 
a a_mimmesenemenseimmnnemeemeneueeeeseeeeerereerermemeaaeeeaaseaeemaaeaaeaemmameeaaaaeanamaamastaeiammaacmaasata laces acemaamamemmammmmaamammamammemsinaen main emia 















































Year Wood- ph nce Animal Other Total Volume | 
Month goods . —" foodstuffs | exports exports index 
1930 2 625 1 840 518 421 5 404 102 
1931 1772 1 828 515 342 4 457 108 
1932 1 657 2057 517 400 4 631 114 
1933 2 270 2 108 478 442 5 298 131 
1934 3,020 2278 | 399 529 | 6 226 142 
1935 || 2697 2516 | 455 536 |_| 6 204 150 
1934Oct. | 319 210) | 35 62 626 III 
Nov. | 257 208 36 49 | 550 120 
Dec. | 213 225) | 44 63 554 168 
1935Jan. 87 190 39 46 | 362 25r | 
Feb. | 58 159 33 40 | 290 233 | 
March | 61 188 30 42 | 321 229 
April go 198 | 30 30 | 348 200 | 
May 180 189 | 30 42 441 165 
June 342 199 | 35 36 612 143 | 
July 436 203 34 40 713 119 | 
Aug. 421 218 42 42 723 133 
| Sept. | 291 221 | 36 53 601 117 | 
| Oct. | 260 260 | 44 58 622 123 
| Nov. | 241 226 | 49 61 $77 137 
Dec. || 230 265 | 53 46 594 195 | 
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sta Monthly figures =] 


Exports of sawn timber 
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| = Average for 12months +4 
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Monthly figures = xports of cellulose | = Average for 12 months tong 
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COMMERCE IN FINLAND 
















































































Helsingfors Stock Exchange || _ . 
, Pri Pri =| Railway 
yf Year |Protested| Bank- ry ~y Sal goods Cost of 
Month bills | ruptcies a _ traffic living 
' shares stocks Mill. truck- 
iy Mill. mks | Number 1926 = 100 | 1926100 | Mill. mks axle km 1926 — 100 
t 1930 127 1945 129 100 180 592 95 
a 193! 163 2417 104 97 306 540 87 4 
7 ils 1932 104 1915 99 96 162 554 87 
Had itt 1933 44 1251 107 107 196 596 84 
nhs 1934 19 804 133 I2I 307 671 82 
|} 1935 23 724 143 125 235 . 86 
, 1934 Oct. 1.6 56 137 123 25 49 84 
. Nov. 0.9 47 141 126 25 49 86 | 
‘ Dec. || 0.8 44 142 127 41 49 85 
1935 Jan. 1.0 83 142 125 30 “$5 84 
Feb. 0.7 54 143 125 28 $7 83 
March I.o 57 140 125 26 61 83 
April 6.8 63 143 125 19 53 83 
May 5.2 69 143 125 t7 60 82 
a June 3.1 60 143 125 12 58 83 
Bi July bez 47 146 125 r7 64 84 
A {8 Aug. 0.5 | 51 147 126 14 60 B85 
Be Sept. oF | 46 143 125 18 58 85 
1, Oct. | ro | 66 143 125 17 54 86 
f Nov. |} 1.3 | 71 142 125 19 53 86 
Dec. || i | 57 144 125 18 ee 85 
| Prices of shares on Helsing fors Stock Exchange 
! %o Industrial shares —§ Averages for 1926 = 100 |= Bank shares %o , 
= 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 - 
© 25 2 
200 | | wo 
175 175 
’ ins 1530 | | 150 
’ if 1% 15 
| 
73 | re 
ii | HH 
o 50 | | | | | 50 
| | | } | | HH | 
" i] 3 5 7 9 ou i] 3 3 7 9 6 1 3 5 7 9 i 3 5 7 9 on i 3 5 7 9 ou 
" 
— Bankruptcies and protested bills —- 
ae ruptcies Bankruptcies = § Average for 12 months | = Protested bills wit pad 
250 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 a 
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COMMODITY PRICES IN FINLAND 


Indices; 1926 — 100 


Wholesale prices — 
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Foreign trade 
Average value 
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| Yeae Domestic prices ___Export prices " 
Month | Agricul. | Industrial | Paper | 
= | products, | products, | ee | Timber | and pulp |p a eo 
| | Finnish | Finnish | 8°08 | | products || 80048 | goods | 
| 1930 82 96 90 9g | 7 82, 90 
| - 1931 72 gI 84 77 66 70 | 75 
1932 74 94 o | 7 | $$ 79 73 
1933 74 92 89 | 8 | 65 75 | 7! 
1934 73 93 go 93 64 73 76 
1935 76 93 go 83 59 76 73 
1934 Oct. 74 93 90 89 61 77 80 
Nov. 76 93 go 88 60 75 78 
Dec. || 76 93 go 88 59 78 76 
nt | 75 93 go 89 59 72 71 
eb. 7 93 go 9 75 7 
March 75 93 go 87 60 76 72 
April || 75 93 go 84 60 76 Jo 
May | 74 93 go 82 59 78 74 
June | 75 93 go 81 9 6] 77 76 
July || 78 93 go 81 59 «|| 76 77 
Aug. | 77 93 90 80 58 || 74 77 
Sept. | 77 93 91 80 $8 | 76 74 
Oct. | 79 94 92 79 59 76 72 
Nov. | 78 94 gI 81 59 77 72 
Dec. || 77 94 gI 86 60 77 72 











Prices in the home market 


% Local industrial products = J 


Prices in 1926 — 100 








| = Local agricultural products %/o 
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|= Paper and pulp products °%o 
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SOME EXPLANATIONS OF THE UNITAS FIGURES 

The tables and diagrams in Unitas are based partly on official statistics, partly on data collected by the bank 
itself. For the sake of clearness the materials are presented in a uniform way. For this purpose all the index 
figures are founded on the same basis — the year 1926. , 

THE MONEY MARKET. In general the tables and diagrams are based on the materials provided by the 
official banking statistics. — From the beginning of 1935 the deposits of the Joint Stock banks do not include 
deposits made by Finnish financial institutions. In calculating the surplus of credits of the Joint Stock banks inland 
bills, loans, cheque accounts and the debits of Finnish credit institutions have been included in credits, while 
deposit and savings ts, cheq ts and the credits of Finnish credit institutions are included in 
deposits. The deposits in financial institutions embrace deposits in the Joint Stock banks, savings banks, the 
Post Office Savings bank and the savings funds of the co-operative societies. — In the diagram of the balance of 
payments to fereign countries bills and corr dents are reckoned as assets, correspondents as indebtedness. 








IMPORTS. A comparison of international trade statistics is made difficult by the different methods of compil- 
ing statistics in various countries. To remove this obstacle a partial uniformity of trade statistics in different 
countries was decided on at a convention in Brussels in 1913. Some dozens of states joined the convention, though 
Finland has not joined so far. — In the Unitas table of imports a new division has been introduced of the classes 
of goods in our trade statistics, numbering about 1,600, according to the main groups of the Brussels convention. — 
With regard to the volume index see below. 

EXPORTS. The figures for the volume of trade are intended to facilitate a comparison of the extent of trade 
independently of the fluctuations of prices during the different periods. With this object the value of trade for 
the periods stated in the tables for imports and exports has been calculated according to the same unchanged 
prices (1926). The total values thus obtained are expressed — as the volume index — in percentage of the value 
for the corresponding period in 1926. In order to eliminate factors of a fortuitous nature which affect the distrib- 
ution of trade among the different months, the monthly figures for 1926, which serve as the basis, have been 

djusted in accordance with the proportional distribution of trade by months for the whole period 1921—1928. 

INDUSTRY. The data regarding industry have been obtained for the greater part from the industrial asso- 
ciations in the branches concerned; to a small extent the tables have been supplemented by direct statistics received 
from the concerns. — The sales figures of the sawmill industry are approximate and are based on data from con- 
cerns which represent altogether about 80 % of such exports. — The figures for paper are precise and are founded 
en statistics from all the producers in this branch, but the figures for cellulose, hanical pulp and plywood are 
approximate according to precise data for about 90%, 90% and about 85 % respectively of the production. 

COMMERCE. The tables and diagrams are based partly on official statistics, besides which particulars 
have been obtained directly from the business houses concerned. — The cost of living index which is officially 
calculated by the Ministry for Social Affairs on the basis of 1914, is given here, converted according to the same 
method and with the same materials as the Ministry for Social Affairs employs for its index. — The index for 
shares is based on 14 representative Stock Exchange papers; their share in the index is proportionate to the size of 
the share capital of the different concerns in 1926. — The index for prices of stocks refers to 16 stocks, of which 
4 are State, 4 Municipal, 4 banking and 4 industrial, each taken in proportion to the outstanding amount of 
the different loans in 1926. 

LEVEL OF PRICES. The wholesale price index is the Central Statistical Office’s index. — The index figures 
for values per unit in foreign trade have been calculated for Unitas by using the materials available in the trade 
statistics. These index figures do not reflect the movement of prices; they are intended to express the proportion 
between the actual value of foreign trade during a certain period and the value it is calculated to p according 
to the level of prices during the basic year 1926. They therefore indicate to what extent the fluctuation of prices 
influenced the total value of trade. 

INDEX FOR INDUSTRY, TRADE AND COST OF LIVING. The index series for the value of production 
and home trade and for prices of shares have been calculated by the bank. — The figures for industry supplying 
the home market include about 40 % of the production of goods for the home market and have been obtained di- 
rectly from the concerns. — For the exporting industries the data for quantities bave been obtained partly from 
industrial associations, partly from the concerns themselves; the data refer to about 90% of all the exporting 
industries. The data regarding prices are those of the Central Statistical Office. — The general index for all industry 
is calculated from the two foregoing series, the proportionate share of the different industries in total production 
being employed as the weighting figures. — The data for the value of home trade are obtained from about 50 
large firms representing altogether about 1/3 of the wholesale trade of the country. 

STATE FINANCES AND RATES OF INTEREST. Foreign debt is converted into Finnish marks at current 
rates of exchange. — As the system of drawing up the Budget was altered in 1932, the figures for State revenue 
before and after that year are not comparable. — The gold value of the Finnish mark is calculated at the selling 
rate of the Bank of Finland for dollars up to 1932, since then for Swiss francs. — The effective rate for bonds 
refers to three State loans quoted daily on the Helsingfors Stock Exchange. 

















